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Introduction 


lAHJS: 


The  Curriculum  Resource  Units 


The  Basic  English  OAIP  consists  of  a  Handbook,  Assessment  Strategies  and  Ma¬ 
terials,  and  a  set  of  curriculum  resource  units.  The  Handbook  outlines  the  philosophy 
and  methodology  of  the  pool.  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials  provides  materials 
for  classroom  use.  The  curriculum  resource  units  include  two  high-interest  themes  for 
each  grade  from  9  to  12  and  three  resource  guides  to  help  teachers  integrate  computers,  me¬ 
dia,  and  drama  into  their  programs.  They  provide  models  of  how  assessment  and  evaluation 
can  be  integrated  with  daily  teaching. 


The  approach  to  assessment  and  evaluation  recommended  by  this  pool  is  outlined  in  a  four- 
stage  model,  presented  in  a  diagram  and  a  chart  on  pages  13  and  14  of  the  Handbook. 
These  four  stages  are: 


Stage  One: 
Stage  Two: 
Stage  Three: 
Stage  Four: 


Assessing  Learning  Background 
Ongoing  Assessment  and  Evaluation 
Summative  Evaluation 
Reporting 


The  Basic  English  OAIP  is  also  based  on  the  curriculum  and  evaluation  areas  referred  to 
on  page  12  of  English:  Curriculum  Guideline,  1987: 

Writing  (as  process) 

Small  group  (or  interactive)  learning 
Oral  language  (Listening  and  Speaking) 

Work  and  study  habits  (and  independent  learning) 

Summative  tests  or  examinations  (and  projects) 

The  curriculum  resource  units  are  organized  according  to  the  four-stage  model  and 
provide  opportunities  for  assessment  in  the  above  curriculum  areas.  Each  unit  includes 
interesting  activities,  instructions,  resources,  and  guides  to  assessment.  Many  of  the  units 
involve  drama  and  role-play  activities.  The  curriculum  resource  units  are  presented  as 
a  resource.  Some  teachers  may  wish  to  use  the  activities  exactly  as  described,  and  in  the 
order  presented.  Others  may  prefer  to  select  only  those  activities  that  correspond  with  their 
own  teaching  style  and  the  needs  and  interests  of  their  classes.  You  may  select  or  reject 
activities,  add  to  or  delete  from  them,  edit,  revise,  and  extend  them.  Do  whatever  you  need 
to  do  to  make  these  units  relevant,  interesting,  and  engaging  for  your  own  classes. 


The  time  recommended  for  the  theme  units  is  twenty  to  thirty  hours,  or  four  to  six  weeks. 
For  the  three  resource  guides,  the  time  required  will  depend  upon  how  they  are  being  used 
with  your  program.  The  Video  Production  unit  requires  about  twenty  hours. 

A  complete  listing  of  the  curriculum  resource  units  is  provided  on  the  next  page,  with  a 
brief  description  of  each. 
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Description  of  Curriculum  Resource  Units 


Grade  9 


Grade  10 


Grade  11 


Grade  12 


Any  Grade 
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HORROR 

This  unit  encourages  students  to  extend  their  awareness  of  what  horror 
is  all  about,  and  to  consider  why  people  are  so  drawn  to  horror. 

CHALLENGES 

This  unit  encourages  students  to  consider  how  people  set  challenges  for 
themselves  and  overcome  obstacles  in  their  lives. 

CRIME  AND  CONSEQUENCES 

This  unit  focusses  students’  attention  on  choices,  consequences,  and  the 
law. 

WHEELS 

This  unit  deals  with  issues  related  to  automobiles,  including  safety, 
consumerism,  and  responsibility. 

CHILDREN’S  LITERATURE 

This  unit  encourages  students  to  consider  their  own  experience  as  read¬ 
ers,  and  engages  students  in  storytelling  and  story  writing. 

OUR  MYSTERIOUS  WORLD 

This  unit  is  a  collection  of  activities  to  generate  student  reading  and 
writing  about  both  fictional  and  real  mysteries. 

RELATIONSHIPS 

This  unit  deals  with  relationships  between  people  as  portrayed  through 
what  we  read,  what  we  view,  and  what  we  hear. 

OLD  AGE 

This  unit  examines  some  of  our  misconceptions  about  old  age,  and  en¬ 
courages  students  to  broaden  their  understanding  of  the  aging  process. 

VIDEO  PRODUCTION/WORK  EXPERIENCE 

This  unit  provides  ideas  for  how  to  use  a  video  camera  in  the  classroom. 

CLOZE  ENCOUNTERS  UNLIMITED 

This  unit  integrates  reading,  writing,  and  language  study  by  providing 
computer  activities  to  be  done  collaboratively. 

USING  DRAMA  IN  THE  ENGLISH  CLASSROOM 

This  guide  provides  teachers  with  ideas  for  incorporating  drama  into 
the  English  classroom. 


Why  Should  You  Use  Drama 
in  Your  English  Program? 


Drama  is  a  highly  engaging  and  motivating  strategy  for  exploring  literature.  As  an  English 
teacher,  however,  you  may  feel  uncomfortable  about  using  drama  with  your  students.  Per¬ 
haps  you  feel  that  you  are  not  qualified  or  you’re  not  even  sure  of  where  to  begin.  This 
guide  provides  many  practical  suggestions  for  getting  started  and  addresses  many  of  your 
concerns. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  drama  teacher  to  use  drama  effectively  in  the  classroom.  Your 
students  need  not  have  had  any  previous  experience  in  drama,  nor  do  they  need  to  be  good 
at  acting.  Drama  is  a  learning  strategy  in  the  same  sense  that  small  group  learning  and 
producing  media  are  learning  strategies.  Its  power  lies  in  its  ability  to  involve  students 
directly  in  the  text  they  are  exploring. 

Active  engagement  and  personal  involvement  lead  to  new  insights 
as  drama  breathes  life  into  language  and  literature.  Participation 
in  the  action  forces  students  to  scrutinize  motivations  and  reasons 
for  behaviour;  to  view  characters,  situations,  and  events  from  more 
than  one  perspective;  and  to  become  more  involved  and  reflective 
than  they  would  be  in  the  silent,  analytical  reading  of  a  text. 

English:  Curriculum  Guideline,  1987,  page  28 


The  power  of  drama  as  a  teaching  strategy  derives  from  its  ability  to  engage  students  directly 
with  the  subject  matter  they  are  studying.  Drama  is  experiential.  Instead  of  reading  about 
a  particular  person  or  event,  students  actually  step  into  the  situation  and  experience  the 
emotions,  feelings,  and  crises  for  themselves.  Drama  can  help  to  invite  students  into  literature 
by  focussing  on  the  spoken  word  first,  before  tackling  the  reading  and  writing. 

Many  students  also  have  to  cope  with  social,  cultural,  and  emotional  problems,  both  at 
school  and  in  their  homes.  Drama  provides  a  forum  where  students  may  examine  their 
concerns  and  experiment  with  solutions.  It  provides  a  supportive  environment  in  which  they 
can  take  risks  without  fear  of  failure. 

Drama  is  valuable  as  a  teaching  strategy  because  it  begins  with  the  student.  It  enables 
students  to  engage  directly  with  the  characters  and  situations  which  they  encounter  in  lit¬ 
erature: 


In  role  play,  students  “step  out  of  themselves”  to  become  involved 
physically,  emotionally,  and  intellectually  in  exploring  the  private 
thoughts  and  deep  feelings  that  motivate  people. 

English:  Curriculum  Guideline,  1987,  page  28 
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Through  such  involvement,  students  are  able  to  establish  and  clarify  their  own  personal 
values,  and  thereby  come  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  what  they  think  and  believe. 

Drama  also  affords  students  an  opportunity  to  work  co-operatively  on  a  shared  activity 
or  project.  It  develops  the  skills  of  compromise,  negotiation,  and  self-assertion  within  a 
structured,  secure  setting.  It  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  extending  students’  awareness  and 
use  of  language.  It  provides  limitless  opportunities  for  experimenting  with  different  levels  of 
language  according  to  purpose  and  audience. 
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Drama 

in  the  English  Program 


Introducing  Drama  into  Your  English  Program 


How  to  Introduce  Drama 

Your  role  in  drama  is  to  provide  the  stimulus  and  the  structure  within  which  students  can 
discover  their  own  meaning.  The  stimulus  may  be  a  video,  a  poem,  a  story  excerpt,  or 
simply  a  situation.  The  structure  you  provide  includes  the  dramatic  form  to  be  used  (mime, 
tableaux,  role-play,  etc.)  and  the  limitations  of  time  and  space  within  which  students  are  to 
work.  It  is  your  job  to  observe,  encourage,  coach,  intervene,  or  leave  the  students  alone  as 
they  enter  into  the  world  of  the  text. 

As  you  become  more  comfortable  using  drama,  you  may  wish  to  step  in  and  out  of  role 
yourself  in  order  to  deepen  your  students’  involvement  with  a  text.  For  example,  you  may 
tell  the  class,  “I’m  going  to  leave  the  room  in  a  moment  and  return  in  role.  You  will  quickly 
understand  who  I  am  by  the  things  I  say.  Listen  carefully  and  take  on  roles  yourselves 
according  to  the  instructions  I  give  you.”  For  example,  you  may  be  a  news  reporter  and 
ask  students  questions;  or  you  may  be  a  detective  trying  to  find  out  what  happened  at  the 
scene  of  a  crime.  At  all  times,  be  sure  that  students  know  whether  or  not  you  are  in  role.  A 
simple  item  of  clothing,  such  as  a  hat,  can  serve  to  identify  your  role. 


Suggestions  for  Establishing  Classroom  Control 

When  you  use  drama  in  the  classroom,  you  relinquish  some  of  the  control  that  you  have 
when  students  are  working  at  their  desks.  On  the  other  hand,  provided  that  the  text  you 
are  exploring  is  relevant  and  engaging,  and  that  the  task  students  have  been  assigned  is 
motivating,  challenging,  yet  not  beyond  their  abilities,  the  lesson  can  be  a  success. 

The  following  suggestions  for  classroom  control  may  be  useful  to  you. 

1.  When  initiating  dramatic  activity,  establish  a  definite  routine.  In  most  classrooms  a 
special  space  for  dramatic  activity  may  be  created  by  simply  moving  the  desks  to  the 
sides  of  the  room.  For  more  elaborate  dramatic  exercises,  use  an  alternative  space  in  the 
school  such  as  a  dramatic  arts  studio  or  an  auditorium  stage.  This  scene  change  may 
enable  students  to  regard  dramatic  activity  as  a  welcome  break  from  the  classroom. 
You  may  also  wish  to  create  specific  areas  for  performing,  viewing,  and  rehearsing.  Use 
masking  tape  to  outline  the  areas  on  the  floor.  Clearly  identified  areas  may  enhance 
the  students’  ability  to  focus  their  attention. 

2.  Establish  a  clear  set  of  expectations  with  your  students.  A  set  of  rules  such  as  the 
following  may  be  displayed  in  the  classroom: 

When  you  hear  one  handclap  —  Freeze! 

When  you  hear  two  handclaps  —  Get  to  Work! 
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3.  Keep  the  lesson  fast-paced:  Give  students  too  little  rather  than  too  much  time  to 
prepare.  When  students  know  that  they  must  work  within  the  confines  of  an  allotted 
time  frame,  they  will  be  more  likely  to  respond. 

4.  Establish  immediately  an  understanding  of  the  term  “Freeze!”  Establish  a  clear  signal 
for  this  command,  e.g,  a  handclap.  It  can  become  a  challenge:  Who  is  the  best  “freezer” 
in  the  clciss? 

5.  Always  allow  time  for  discussion  of  how  the  class  went.  Encourage  students  to  express 
their  feelings  and  their  concerns. 

Some  students  may  initially  be  afraid  to  get  involved  in  drama,  fearing  that  they  cannot 
act.  By  building  an  atmosphere  of  trust  where  students  feel  comfortable  experimenting,  the 
reluctant  participant  will  soon  see  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  Until  s/he  feels  ready  to 
participate,  the  reluctant  student  should  be  allowed  to  observe  what  is  going  on. 

Introductory  Drama  Activities 

Many  forms  of  drama  may  be  approached  with  little  or  no  preparation  and  can  be  easily 
incorporated  in  an  English  lesson.  Student  activities  which  you  may  find  useful  in  the  English 
classroom  are  described  below. 

Reading  Aloud 

By  reading  a  piece  of  text  aloud,  we  dramatize  it.  Reading  aloud  may  be  a  group  activity, 
or  an  individual  one.  In  this  way,  more  proficient  readers  are  able  to  support  those  having 
difficulty.  When  you  read  aloud  to  your  class,  you  provide  a  model  for  good  reading.  Your 
students’  enjoyment  of  literature  can  increase  significantly  if  they  are  read  to  frequently. 

Choral  Reading 

Choral  reading  is  a  more  polished  and  rehearsed  approach  to  reading  aloud  as  a  group.  It 
involves  assigning  specific  passages  of  a  text  to  groups  of  students  and  individuals.  For 
example,  one  group  might  take  all  parts  of  the  text  spoken  by  the  narrator,  while  other 
groups  of  students  speak  as  the  characters. 

Reader’s  Theatre 

Reader’s  theatre  is  a  method  of  dramatizing  a  text  orally,  without  acting  out  the  roles.  In¬ 
dividuals  assume  the  roles  of  the  narrator  and  characters  in  a  text  and  rehearse  a  dramatic 
reading  of  the  piece.  This  is  an  excellent  way  of  sensitizing  students  to  the  power  of  lan¬ 
guage,  since  they  are  required  to  concentrate  on  how  a  particular  character  speaks  in  a  given 
situation. 
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Interviews 


Interviews  are  another  method  of  introducing  role-play  to  students.  After  reading  a  poem  or 
story  excerpt,  ask  questions  of  individual  students  as  if  they  were  characters  from  the  text. 
The  students  respond  as  if  they  were  the  characters.  For  example,  after  reading  “Jamie” 
(page  28),  you  may  say  to  a  student,  “I  understand  you  knew  Jamie.  What  kind  of  person 
was  he  before  he  became  deaf?” 

Tableau 

A  tableau  (tableaux,  pi.)  means  a  frozen  picture  which  captures  visually  a  precise  incident 
in  a  text.  Because  of  its  emphasis  on  facial  expression  and  control  of  bodily  movement, 
a  tableau  is  an  excellent  strategy  for  developing  concentration  skills.  In  some  tableaux,  a 
group  of  students  assume  the  facial  expressions  and  deportment  of  certain  characters.  Then 
they  freeze  in  a  pose  which  captures  a  moment  in  the  text.  A  series  of  tableaux  may  be  used 
to  illustrate  several  key  incidents  in  a  narrative.  Students  hold  each  pose  for  several  seconds, 
and  then  move  silently  to  the  next  scene.  Tableaux  may  also  be  abstract,  capturing  a  theme 
or  idea.  In  this  case,  the  group  may  work  as  one  to  suggest  a  concept  (e.g.,  challenge,  horror, 
age,  victory). 

Improvising  in  Role 

Once  a  particular  text  has  been  read,  students  assume  the  roles  of  the  characters  and  explore 
their  own  interpretations  of  the  text.  Such  exploration  may  take  students  far  beyond  the 
text  as  it  is  written.  Although  students  may  begin  by  improvising  an  incident  which  occurs 
in  the  text,  subsequent  improvisations  may  explore  what  might  have  happened  before  or 
after  the  action. 
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structuring  a  Drama  Lesson 


If  you  wish  to  devote  an  entire  period  to  drama,  structure  the  lesson  to  include  a  variety 
of  activities,  allowing  time  for  Warm-ups,  Interaction,  Expression,  and  Reflection. 
Each  of  these  types  of  activity  is  explained  below.  A  suggested  drama  lesson  outline  form  is 
provided  on  page  19. 

Warm-ups 

Warm-ups  are  a  necessary  preliminary  to  those  forms  of  drama  requiring  high  levels  of  con¬ 
centration  and  commitment.  They  consist  of  games  and  exercises  which  serve  as  a  physical 
and  emotional  “limbering  up”  to  help  students  prepare  for  drama.  Warm-ups  help  students 
to  clear  their  minds  of  other  concerns,  to  relax  their  bodies,  and  to  focus  on  the  topic  of  the 
drama.  Four  types  of  warm-up  activity  you  may  wish  to  use  in  the  classroom  are  participa¬ 
tory  games,  concentration  games,  trust  exercises,  and  sensory  awareness  exercises.  Each  of 
these  is  briefly  explained  below.  Specific  warm-up  activities  are  described  on  pages  13-15  of 
this  guide. 

Participatory  games  encourage  the  development  of  group  dynamics.  They  also  foster  the 
co-operation  which  is  a  prerequisite  for  group  work  and  collaborative  learning. 

Concentration  games  help  students  develop  control  over  their  bodies  and  minds.  The  ability 
to  freeze  a  particular  pose  and  expression  as  required  in  tableau  is  one  example  of  the  need 
for  concentration. 

Trust  exercises  help  to  develop  the  trust  between  students  which  enables  them  to  work 
together  in  a  productive  relationship.  Since  drama  often  involves  risk-taking,  students  need 
to  be  supportive  of  each  other  if  they  are  to  realize  their  full  potential. 

Sensory  awareness  exercises  develop  students’  awareness  of  their  environment  and  of  the 
power  of  their  five  senses  to  tune  in  to  that  environment.  Students  require  frequent  practice 
to  fine-tune  their  senses  so  that  they  are  able  to  learn  from  all  that  is  going  on  around  them. 

The  choice  of  which  games  to  use  for  a  warm-up  activity  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  drama 
activity  to  follow.  For  example,  if  students  are  going  to  be  improvising  in  small  groups,  then 
you  may  include  a  participatory  game  in  the  warm-up.  If  the  drama  activity  is  going  to 
require  careful  listening,  then  a  sensory  awareness  exercise  may  be  an  appropriate  warm-up. 
Each  warm-up  activity  should  take  a  few  minutes.  Most  teachers  find  two  or  three  such 
activities  to  be  appropriate. 

Descriptions  of  some  warm-up  activities  follow.  Refer  to  the  list  of  resources  on  page  31  for 
sources  of  additional  warm-ups. 
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Warm-Up  Activities 


Participatory  Games 

1.  Pulse 

The  students  form  a  circle  and  hold  hands.  One  person  then  starts  the  pulse  around 
the  circle  by  giving  his/her  neighbour’s  hand  a  gentle  squeeze.  In  this  way  the  pulse  is 
sent  around  the  circle.  Upon  receiving  the  pulse,  a  student  may  pass  it  on  in  the  same 
direction,  or  send  it  back  from  where  it  came.  The  object  is  to  keep  the  pulse  moving 
without  revealing  its  location  through  facial  or  visible  bodily  movement.  A  variation 
is  to  send  the  pulse  around  the  circle  as  quickly  as  possible. 

2.  Chinese  Puzzle 

Students  form  groups  of  eight  to  ten.  One  member  of  the  group  remains  alone  and 
closes  his/her  eyes.  The  rest  of  the  group  join  hands  to  form  a  chain  and  then  tie 
themselves  into  a  complicated  knot  by  threading  themselves  through  legs,  over  and 
under  arms.  Once  they  are  satisfied  the  knot  is  as  complicated  as  possible,  the  other 
group  member  has  to  “untie”  them  without  breaking  the  knot.  Groups  may  compete 
with  each  other  against  the  clock. 

3.  Atom 

Instruct  students  to  move  around  the  room  as  though  they  are  walking  on  the  moon. 
After  a  few  moments,  call  out  “Atom  5.”  Students  must  immediately  bunch  themselves 
into  groups  of  five  and  hug  together  tightly.  Those  who  are  left  out  of  the  “atoms” 
are  now  out  of  the  game.  Students  then  let  go  of  each  other  and  move  around  the 
room,  this  time  as  cat  burglars.  After  a  few  moments,  call  out  “Atom  6”  (or  whatever 
number  you  wish).  Again,  students  must  race  to  form  tight  groups  and  those  left  out 
are  out  of  the  game.  Continue  as  long  as  you  wish,  perhaps  until  there  are  only  three 
students  left  in  the  game.  You  then  call  out  “Atom  2”  to  indicate  the  end  of  the  game. 
How  students  move  around  and  the  numbers  you  call  are  your  decisions. 

Concentration  Games 

4.  Murder  Wink 

Students  sit  in  a  circle  on  the  floor  and  close  their  eyes.  You  tap  one  student  on  the 
head  to  signify  the  “murderer.”  Students  then  open  their  eyes  and  make  eye  contact 
with  their  classmates.  The  “murderer”  must  wink  at  one  classmate  without  being 
detected  by  the  others.  Once  a  student  has  been  winked  at,  s/he  must  wait  several 
seconds  and  “die”  dramatically.  The  remaining  students  try  to  guess  the  identity  of 
the  murderer.  The  game  continues  until  the  murderer  is  discovered. 
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5.  Focus  on  a  Spot 

Students  sit  in  a  circle  and  focus  on  a  specific  spot  on  the  wall.  Students  must  not 
move  their  eyes  from  the  spot  until  you  clap  your  hands,  signifying  a  change  to  another 
spot. 

6.  Statues 

Students  work  in  pairs;  one  is  the  sculptor,  and  the  other  the  statue.  The  sculptor 
slowly  and  skillfully  creates  a  statue  by  moving  his/her  partner’s  body  into  a  desired 
shape.  The  statue  remains  silent  and  co-operates  by  allowing  the  sculptor  to  move 
his/her  limbs,  head,  and  torso.  Once  the  sculptor  is  satisfied  with  the  work  of  art,  he 
tries  to  bring  it  to  life  by  talking  to  it  or  making  faces  at  it,  but  not  by  touching  it.  The 
challenge  for  the  “statue”  is  to  remain  frozen  despite  the  sculptor’s  efforts.  Students 
may  then  switch  roles  and  repeat  the  exercise. 

7.  Mirrors 

Students  work  in  pairs,  sitting  on  the  floor  facing  each  other.  They  raise  their  arms  to 
about  shoulder  level  and  extend  their  fingers  straight.  With  slow,  fluid  movements,  one 
student  begins  to  move  his/her  arms.  The  other  student  is  the  mirror  image  and  follows 
these  movements  exactly.  When  working  most  effectively,  it  should  not  be  possible  to 
tell  who  is  leading  and  who  is  following.  You  may  wish  to  use  soft  instrumental  music 
to  accompany  this  activity. 

Trust  Exercises 

8.  Trust  Falls 

Students  work  in  pairs.  One  student  stands  just  in  front  of  the  other  with  his/her 
back  turned.  The  “catcher”  speaks  words  of  encouragement  to  get  the  partner  to  fall 
backwards  into  his/her  arms.  The  purpose  of  the  exercise  is  to  develop  trust  between 
the  partners,  not  to  promote  distrust.  By  gradually  moving  further  back  each  time, 
the  level  of  trust  can  be  increased.  Reverse  roles  and  repeat. 

9.  Imaginary  Journey 

Students  work  in  pairs.  One  closes  his/her  eyes  or  wears  a  blindfold.  The  other  student 
acts  as  a  guide  and  takes  his/her  partner  on  a  journey  through  an  imaginary  world. 
Chairs  and  desks  may  become  rock  ledges  and  other  kinds  of  obstacles.  The  guide 
should  speak  to  his/her  charge  constantly,  providing  reassurance  and  a  commentary 
on  the  landscape.  Reverse  roles  and  repeat. 
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Sensory  Awareness  Exercises 

10.  Relax  and  Listen 

Instruct  your  students  to  relax  their  bodies  and  to  clear  their  minds  of  any  concerns  so 
that  they  may  become  ultra-sensitive  listeners.  As  silence  falls  on  the  room,  students 
should  be  able  to  hear  just  the  sound  of  their  own  breathing,  and  then  perhaps  even 
their  heartbeat.  Then  quietly  instruct  students  to  listen  to  sounds  around  them,  and 
then  to  sounds  outside  the  room,  and  even  down  the  hall.  After  several  minutes, 
students  share  the  various  sounds  they  heard. 

11.  What’s  Changed? 

Students  work  in  pairs  and  stand  facing  each  other  for  a  few  seconds.  One  student 
turns  his/her  back  while  the  other  makes  a  minor  change  in  his/her  appearance.  Upon 
facing  each  other  again,  the  one  student  must  identify  the  change  made. 

12.  Relaxation 

Instruct  students  to  close  their  eyes  and  clear  their  minds  of  any  thoughts.  To  help 
them  do  this,  they  may  listen  to  the  sound  of  their  breathing,  and  then  the  sound  of 
their  heartbeats.  Speaking  slowly  and  softly,  help  students  relax  their  bodies,  beginning 
with  eyelids,  jaw,  neck.  Talk  them  through  a  relaxation  of  each  of  the  major  muscle 
groups.  You  may  end  the  session  at  this  point,  or  take  them  on  a  guided  visualization 
in  which  you  describe  an  idyllic  landscape.  If  you  do  this,  include  only  visual  details 
of  the  land.  Do  not  introduce  a  narrative. 

Although  students  may  snicker  and  play  the  fool  the  first  couple  of  times  you  do  this, 
they  will  gradually  come  to  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  relax.  Encourage  them  to 
discuss  their  reactions  to  these  activities  in  their  journals. 

Interaction 

The  interactive  part  of  the  lesson  involves  the  students  in  “doing”  drama.  Once  you  have 
provided  them  with  a  stimulus  in  the  form  of  an  idea,  a  piece  of  text,  or  a  scenario,  your 
students  will  explore  it  through  a  tableau,  role-play,  or  another  of  the  activities  described  on 
pages  10  and  11.  If  your  students  are  already  experienced  in  using  drama,  they  may  wish  to 
work  in  groups,  with  each  group  exploring  the  text  through  a  different  approach. 
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Interactive  Activities 


1.  Read  the  Poem/Story/Article 

Read  the  selected  resource  and  invite  each  student  to  make  one  comment  about  it. 
Then  read  the  resource  again  together,  or  have  your  students  read  it  aloud  in  small 
groups. 

2.  Teacher-in-Role 

Go  into  role  yourself  by  making  an  appropriate  remark  introducing  yourself.  Then 
try  to  involve  each  student  by  addressing  one  or  two  simple  relevant  questions  to  the 
individual  student. 

3.  Mime 

While  one  student  (or  more  than  one,  if  appropriate  for  the  action)  reads  the  item, 
have  the  others,  working  in  small  groups,  mime  the  action. 

4.  Tableaux 

Working  in  small  groups,  students  decide  on  three  or  four  key  scenes  in  the  resource 
they  are  working  with.  They  recreate  these  scenes  in  a  series  of  tableaux.  Encourage 
the  students  to  use  facial  expressions  and  poses  which  really  capture  the  moment.  It 
should  be  quite  clear  which  part  each  student  is  playing. 

A  tableau  is  a  frozen  portrait;  each  tableau  should  be  held  for  about  20  seconds  before 
students  move  to  the  next  one. 

5.  Improvising  in  Role 

Have  students  organize  themselves  into  several  small  groups  appropriate  to  the  groups 
of  characters  in  the  resource.  Discuss  with  the  students,  either  in  small  groups  or  as  a 
whole  class,  what  the  main  character  is  like.  Then  give  the  groups  five  or  ten  minutes 
to  improvise  a  scene  which  would  provide  some  insight  into  the  person’s  character. 

Further  extensions  could  be  improvised  to  represent  different  points  in  the  character’s 
life  or  situation. 


Expression 


The  expressive  part  of  the  lesson  involves  the  performance  of  the  students’  work  for  you 
or  for  their  peers.  You  may  or  may  not  want  students  to  present  their  work,  depending 
on  the  purpose  of  the  lesson.  The  most  important  learning  which  occurs  through  drama  is 
spontaneous.  What  a  student  says  in  role  when  responding  to  a  question  is  not  rehearsed. 
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It  is  a  momentary  reaction  to  a  text,  filtered  through  that  student’s  own  understanding  and 
interpretation. 

However,  there  may  be  times  when  an  individual  or  group  may  really  “click”  and  may  want 
to  share  their  experience  with  others  in  the  class.  Such  performance  is  fine,  but  it  should 
neither  be  expected  nor  be  the  norm.  If  students  are  always  expected  to  perform  their  work 
for  others,  they  are  less  likely  to  engage  in  drama  with  sincerity  and  commitment. 

Expressive  Activities 

The  focus  of  a  drama  lesson  of  this  kind  should  be  the  engagement  of  students’  interest 
with  the  text.  Students’  spontaneous  responses  are  therefore  of  more  importance  than  what 
they  might  produce  through  rehearsal.  However,  students  may  wish  to  present  their  series 
of  tableaux,  or  one  of  their  improvisations.  Such  presentation  should  not  be  discouraged. 
On  the  other  hand,  students  should  not  always  expect  to  present  their  work. 

Reflection 

It  is  very  important  that  students  have  an  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  the  drama  lesson. 
Insights  about  themselves  and  their  peers  will  be  much  greater  if  time  is  built  into  every  lesson 
to  reflect  on  what  has  taken  place.  This  reflection  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  written  journal,  a 
tape-recorded  journal,  a  class  discussion,  or  a  student/teacher  conference.  Regardless  of  the 
method,  reflecting  on  what  has  been  learned  should  occur  at  the  end  of  every  drama  lesson. 

For  journal  writing,  a  simple  format  for  students  is  to  divide  a  page  horizontally  into  three 
sections  (or  vertically  into  three  columns).  They  should  label  the  flrst  section  “What  We 
Did  Today”  and  give  a  summary  of  the  lesson.  In  the  second  section,  “What  My  Role  Was,” 
they  should  explain  exactly  what  they  did  in  the  lesson.  In  the  third  section,  “What  I 
Learned,”  the  student  reflects  upon  what  s/he  learned  about  self,  others,  or  anything  else 
of  importance.  Try  to  respond  to  your  students  at  least  once  a  week  by  commenting  on 
what  they  have  written.  Look  for  truthful,  sensitive,  and  insightful  entries.  Correctness  of 
language  use  and  spelling  should  not  be  emphasized. 

Class  discussion  is  another  excellent  opportunity  for  reflection  about  learning.  Such  discus¬ 
sion  should  be  informal,  with  you  and  your  students  sitting  in  a  circle  on  the  floor.  This  is 
a  good  strategy  to  employ  at  least  once  a  week. 

Student-teacher  conferences  are  an  excellent  way  to  provide  feedback  on  individual  progress. 
These  might  last  only  a  few  seconds,  but  can  provide  students  with  the  motivation  to  try 
even  harder. 
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Reflective  Activities 


1.  Journal  Writing 

Ask  students  to  write  a  journal  entry  on  the  lesson,  following  the  “What  We  Did 
Today /What  My  Role  Was/ What  I  Learned”  format  outlined  on  page  17. 

2.  Other  Writing 

A  lesson  such  as  this  may  also  serve  to  generate  topics  for  other  types  of  writing,  such 
as  letters,  reports,  or  poetry. 

3.  Class  Discussion 

In  a  class  discussion,  students  may  be  encouraged  to  reflect  on  what  they  discovered 
about  the  topic  of  the  resource,  the  main  character,  or  the  action. 
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A  Drama  Lesson  Outline 


This  lesson  outline  provides  a  useful  four-part  structure.  Under  the  headings  provided,  write 
in  specific  activities  for  the  lesson.  On  page  27  you  will  find  a  sample  that  has  already  been 
completed. 


Topic  of  lesson: 

Purpose  of  lesson: 

Warm-ups 

1. 

Time  allocated 

20%  of  time  allocated 

2. 

.2 

Interactive  Activities 

1. 

60%  of  time  allocated 
if  students  do  not  present 
work;  30%  of  time  allocated, 
if  they  do  present  their  work 

30%  of  time  allocated, 
if  students  do 
present  their  work 

2. 

Expressive  Activities 

1. 

2. 

Reflective  Activities 

1. 

20%  of  time  allocated 

2. 
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Opportunities  for  Assessment 


The  most  important  point  to  remember  when  assessing  students  in  drama  is  that  you  are 
observing  the  depth  of  their  engagement  with  a  situation  or  text,  not  their  acting  ability. 

When  the  time  comes  to  evaluate  students’  progress  over  a  period  of  time,  you  will  want  to 
consider: 

(a)  their  level  of  participation, 

(b)  the  ways  in  which  they  reflect  on  the  dramatic  experience,  through  talking  and  writing, 

(c)  their  ability  to  learn  from  the  dramatic  experience  in  terms  of  their  own  lives,  and 

(d)  their  ability  to  evaluate,  objectively,  both  their  own  work  and  the  work  of  others. 

For  complete  listings  of  criteria  and  indicators  for  all  areas  of  the  curriculum,  see  pages  62-75 
of  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials^  one  of  the  books  in  this  series. 
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Guide  to  Assessment 


CRITERIA 


INDICATORS 


SPEAKING 

ATTITUDE  Does  the  student  show  willingness  to: 

(a)  speak? 

(b)  concentrate? 

(c)  describe  and  reflect  on  own  feelings? 

(d)  talk  about  topics  of  personal  interest? 

(e)  tell  stories  in  a  group? 

EXPRESSION  Does  the  student  maintain  appropriate: 

(a)  voice? 

(b)  volume? 

(c)  pace? 

(d)  tone? 

(e)  articulation? 

(f)  body  language? 

(g)  eye  contact? 

(h)  posture? 

(i)  fluency? 

ROLE-PLAY  Does  the  student: 

(a)  assume  a  role? 

(b)  sustain  the  role? 

(c)  identify  with  the  feelings  of  characters? 

(d)  project  into  the  situation  imagined? 

(e)  try  to  convey  a  range  of  emotions? 

(f)  show  empathy? 

Continued 
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Guide  to  Assessment 
Page  2 


CRITERIA 

INDICATORS 

LISTENING 


ATTITUDE 

Is  the  student  willing  to: 

(a)  listen? 

(b)  respond? 

RESPONSIVENESS 

Does  the  student: 

(a)  understand  what  is  said? 

(b)  interpret  what  is  said? 

(c)  evaluate  what  is  said? 

(d)  respond  to  what  is  said? 

(e)  listen  with  or  without  the  text? 

(f)  understand  a  mood  created  in  a  situation? 

(g)  show  courtesy  to  the  speaker? 

(h)  express  empathy  with  others? 

(i)  show  responsiveness  to  others’  feelings? 

VARIOUS  PURPOSES 

Does  the  student: 

(a)  retain  and  recall  details? 

(b)  reflect  on  events  and  draw  conclusions? 

(c)  predict  likely  outcomes  of  situations? 

(d)  recognize  alternative  courses  of  action? 

(e)  anticipate  a  sequence  of  events? 

(f)  analyze  a  situation  with  supporting 
reasons? 

Continued 
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Guide  to  Assessment 

Page  3 


CRITERIA 

INDICATORS 

SMALL  GROUP  LEARNING 


ATTITUDE 

Does  the  student  show; 

(a)  willingness  to  work  with  others? 

(b)  a  sense  of  sincerity? 

(c)  commitment  to  learn? 

(d)  a  sense  of  confidence? 

(e)  self-discipline? 

(f)  acceptance  of  responsibility? 

EXPLORATORY 

Does  the  student: 

TALK 

(a)  ask  relevant  questions? 

(b)  listen  and  talk  to  learn? 

(c)  generate  new  ideas? 

(d)  talk  constructively? 

(e)  explore  feelings? 

INVOLVEMENT 

Does  the  student: 

(a)  make  him/herself  understood? 

(b)  share  personal  experiences? 

(c)  speak  with  sincerity? 

(d)  take  risks? 

(e)  develop  a  point  of  view? 

(f)  sustain  a  point  of  view? 

(g)  defend  a  point  of  view? 

(h)  challenge  with  justification? 

(i)  consider  modifying  a  point  of  view? 

Continued 
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Guide  to  Assessment 
Page  4 


CRITERIA 


INDICATORS 


SMALL  GROUP  LEARNING 


CO-OPERATION/  Does  the  student: 

INTERACTION  (a)  accept  others  in  the  group? 

(b)  help  others  in  the  group? 

(c)  encourage  others  in  the  group? 

(d)  listen  to  and  evaluate  the  views  of  others? 

(e)  respond  to  the  feelings  of  others? 

(f)  help  resolve  disagreements? 


ROLES  Does  the  student: 

(a)  understand  the  purpose  of  the  group? 

(b)  suggest  a  suitable  approach  to  the  task? 

(c)  keep  the  group  on  track? 

(d)  take  notes? 

(e)  report  back? 

(f)  show  leadership? 

(g)  show  initiative? 
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A  Sample  Drama  Lesson 


Drama  Lesson  Outline 


The  following  lesson,  based  on  the  poem  “Jamie”  (page  28),  could  last  for  one  class  period  or 
for  several  periods.  A  similar  approach  may  be  taken  with  any  narrative  poem,  short  story, 
or  novel  excerpt.  Detailed  suggestions  for  interactive  and  reflective  activities  are  provided 
on  pages  29-30. 


Topic  of  lesson:  “  Jamze” 

Purpose  of  lesson:  To  examine  the  subtext  of  the  poem  in  order  to  learn 

as  much  as  possible  about  Jamie  ^s  background 

Time  allocated 

60  minutes 

Warm-ups 

1.  Pulse  (participatory  game) 

2.  Murder  Wink  (concentration  exercise) 

3.  Relax  and  Listen  (sensory  awareness  exercise) 

20%  of  time  allocated 

12  minutes 

Interactive  Activities  (See  page  29.) 

1.  Read  the  poem 

2.  Teacher-in-role  interview 

3.  Mime 

4.  Tableaux 

5.  Improvising  in  role 

60%  of  time  allocated,  if 
students  do  not  present  work; 
30%  of  time  allocated, 
if  they  do  present  work 

36  minutes  (or  18  minutes) 

Expressive  Activities 

Any  of  the  above  activities  students  wish 
to  present 

30%  of  time  allocated,  if 
students  do  present  work 

18  minutes  (or  0  minutes) 

Reflective  Activities  (See  page  30.) 

1.  Journal  writing 

2.  Class  discussion 

20%  of  time  allocated 

12  minutes 
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Jamie 


When  Jamie  was  sixteen, 

Suddenly  he  was  deaf.  There  were  no  songs, 

No  voices  anymore. 

lie  walked  about  stunned  by  the  terrible  silence. 

Kicking  a  stick,  rapping  his  knuckles  on  doors. 

He  felt  a  spell  of  silence  all  about  him. 

So  loud  it  made  a  whirring  in  his  ears. 

People  moved  mouths  without  a  sound  escaping: 

He  shuddered  at  the  straining  of  their  throats. 

And  suddenly  he  watched  them  with  suspicion. 

Wondering  if  they  were  talking  of  his  faults. 

Were  pitying  him  or  seeing  him  with  scorn, 
lie  dived  into  their  eyes  and  dragged  up  sneers. 

And  sauntering  the  streets,  imagined  laughter  behind  him. 
Working  at  odd  jobs,  ploughing,  picking  potatoes. 

Chopping  trees  in  the  lumber  woods  in  the  winter. 

He  became  accustomed  to  an  aimless  and  lonely  labor. 

He  was  solitary  and  unloquacious  as  a  stone. 

And  silence  grew  over  him  like  moss  on  an  old  stump. 

But  sometimes,  going  to  town. 

He  was  sore  with  the  hunger  for  company  among  the  people. 
And,  getting  drunk,  would  shout  at  them  for  friendship. 
Laughing  aloud  in  the  streets. 

He  returned  to  the  woods. 

And  dreaming  at  night  of  a  shining  cowboy  heaven 
Where  guns  crashed  through  his  deafness,  woke  morose. 

And  chopped  the  necks  of  pine  trees  in  his  anger. 

by  Elizabeth  Brewster 
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Interactive  Activities  for  “Jamie” 


1.  Read  the  Poem 

Read  the  poem.  Invite  each  student  to  make  one  comment  about  the  poem.  Then 
read  the  poem  again  together,  or  have  your  students  read  it  aloud  in  small  groups. 

2.  Teacher-in-Role  Interview 

Go  into  role  by  saying,  “Good  morning.  I’m  a  social  worker  and  I’m  trying  to  help 
Jamie.”  Then  address  each  student  individually  by  saying,  “I  understand  you  are  a 
friend  of  his.  What  is  he  like?”  or  “I  believe  you  work  with  Jamie.  How  well  do  you  get 
along?”  At  this  point,  you  need  ask  only  one  or  two  simple  questions  of  each  student. 

3.  Mime 

Working  in  small  groups,  students  present  the  narrative  of  the  poem  by  miming  the 
action.  Another  student  reads  the  poem  as  the  mime  is  performed. 

4.  Tableaux 

Working  in  small  groups,  students  decide  on  three  or  four  key  scenes  in  the  poem. 
They  recreate  these  scenes  in  a  series  of  tableaux.  Encourage  students  to  use  facial 
expressions  and  poses  which  really  capture  the  moment.  It  should  be  quite  clear  which 
student  is  Jamie  and  what  roles  the  other  students  are  playing. 

Remember,  a  tableau  is  a  frozen  portrait.  Each  tableau  should  be  held  for  about  20 
seconds  before  students  move  to  the  next  one.  Throughout  the  sequence  of  tableaux, 
there  should  be  no  sound. 

5.  Improvising  in  Role 

Have  students  organize  themselves  into  several  small  groups: 

(a)  Jamie’s  family 

(b)  Jamie’s  fellow  workers 

(c)  Jamie’s  friends 

Discuss  with  students  what  the  character  Jamie  is  like.  Then  give  the  groups  five  or  ten 
minutes  to  improvise  a  scene  which  would  provide  some  insight  into  Jamie’s  character. 

Further  extensions  could  involve  improvising  scenes  at  different  points  in  Jamie’s  life: 

(a)  just  before  he  goes  deaf 

(b)  a  week  after  he  goes  deaf 

(c)  when  he  was  a  young  boy 
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Reflective  Activities  for  “Jamie” 


1.  Journal  Writing 

Ask  students  to  complete  a  journal  entry  on  this  lesson,  following  the  “What  We  Did 
Today /What  My  Role  Wa^/What  I  Learned”  format  outlined  on  page  17. 

A  lesson  such  as  this  may  also  serve  to  generate  topics  for  writing.  These  could  include; 

(a)  a  social  worker’s  report  on  Jamie 

(b)  a  letter  written  by  Jamie  to  his  best  friend 

(c)  a  report  written  by  Jamie’s  employer  about  his  work 

(d)  continuation  of  the  original  poem,  “Jamie” 

2.  Class  Discussion 

Through  discussion  with  the  whole  class,  students  may  be  encouraged  to  reflect  on  what 
they  “discovered”  about  Jamie.  They  might  discuss  his  personality,  his  experiences, 
and  some  ideas  about  how  he  became  deaf. 
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Some  Suggested  Drama  Resources 


Booth,  David  W.  Drama  Words.  Language  Study  Centre  -  Drama,  Toronto  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  1987. 

Booth,  David  W.,  and  Lundy,  Charles  J.  Improvisation:  Learning  Through  Drama.  Aca¬ 
demic  Press,  1985. 

Courtney,  Richard  Play,  Drama  and  Thought.  New  York:  Cassell  and  Collier  MacMillan, 
1974. 

Fluegelman,  Andrew  (ed.)  The  New  Games  Book.  New  York:  Doubleday/Dolphin,  1976. 

Fluegelman,  Andrew  (ed.)  More  New  Games!  New  York:  Doubleday/Dolphin,  1981. 

Lundy,  K.J.  Drama  in  the  English  Glassroom:  Methods  and  Models,  The  Pro-File  Series. 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education,  1987. 

O’Neill,  Cecily,  and  Lambert,  A.  Drama  Structures.  London:  Hutchinson,  1982. 

Scher,  A.,  and  Verrall,  C.  100+  Ideas  for  Drama.  London:  Heinemann,  1985. 

Stoate,  G.  Dramastarters.  Hong  Kong:  Nelson  Harrap,  1984. 
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